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They came close to the shore, and now was their astonish- 
ment intense. That beautiful valley through which the 
gentle stream took its course was quickly enlarging its boun- 
daries ; and while it sank, the waters from the ocean were 
madly rushing in, causing devastation to all. Hundreds of 
human forms were wildly rushing to and fro, and those who 
were able to reach the shore screamed loudly for assistance, 
or for boats to carry them away ; while all who could not 
profit by this mode of escape climbed the summits of the high- 
est mountains, and escaped immediate death, only to endure a 
protraction of their sufferings. 

In the midst of this confusion and these dreadful scenes, 
many galleys, densely crowded with beings, put off from shore. 
Niall anxiously looked for his brother ; nor was he destined to 
be disappointed, fur Fahune, observing the strange ships, im- 
mediately directed his course to the galley of his brother, where 
a reconciliation having at once taken place, all re-assembled to 
witness the consummation of this most dreadful' catastrophe. 

Gradually, yet continually, did the waves close round thou- 
sands of the helpless inhabitants, and innumerable multitudes 
of animals were buried beneath them, while all who could avail 
themselves of boats took to the sea, though these could hardly 
tell in what direction to proceed, and hundreds miserably 
perished. 

Soon did night veil the awful vision from the eyes of the 
fleet ; and next morning, a wild waste of turbulent waters 
•was all that could be perceived where once was the glorious 
and happy land of Kylestafeen, and a long dark line of frown- 
ing cliffs was the only boundary visible in the direction of that 
lovely country. 

We may add the general belief, that a remnant of those 
saved were cast on shore, and from their descendants we still 
can learn even the modes of government once practised in 
Kylestafeen. 

But where now is Kylestafeen? 

It remains under a spell — its inhabitants are still employed 
in constructing fleets and armaments ; even now, 

" In the wave beneath you shining," 
the " towers of other days" may yet be seen. Ever}' seven 
years, " this delightful land" may "be seen in all its primeval 
beauty, as it appeared before it sank ; and if, reader, at that 
critical moment when all smileth before thee, thou canst drop 
but one particle of earth on any portion of it, it will be for ever 
re-established. 

And this, reader, is the legend of Kylestafeen, from which 
thou canst draw thine own moral. 



ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 
NAMES. 

BY JOHN o'DONOVAN. 
Third Article. 
SURNAMES AND FAMILY NAMES. 
Da Keating and his cotemporary Gratianus Lucius have as- 
serted, on the authority of the ancient Irish MSS, that family 
names or surnames first became hereditary in Ireland in the 
reign of Brian Boru, in the beginning of the eleventh century. 
" He [King Brian] was the first who ordained that a certain 
surname should be imposed on every tribe, in order that it 
might be the more easily known from what stock each family 
was descended ; for previous to his time surnames were un- 
fixed, and were discoverable only by tracing a long line of an- 
cestors."* 

This assertion has been repeated by all the subsequent Irish 
writers, but none of them have attempted either to question 
or prove it. It seems, however, generally true, and also that 
in the formation of surnames at this period, the several fami- 
lies adopted the names of their fathers or grandfathers. It 
would appear, however, from some pedigrees of acknowledged 
authenticity, that in a few instances the surnames were as- 
sumed from remoter ancestors, as in the families of the 
O'Dowds and O'Kevans in Tireragh, in which the chiefs 
from whom the names were taken were cotemporary with 
St Gerald of Mayo, who flourished in the seventh century, 
and in the family of O'Neill, who took their surname from 
Niall Glunduv, monarch of Ireland, who was killed by the 
Danes in the year 919. It is obvious also from the au- 
thentic Irish annals, that there are many Irish surnames now 
in use which were called after ancestors who flourished long 
subsequent to the reign of Brian. But it is a fact that the 
* Translation from original Latin MS. 



greater number of the more distinguished Irish family 1 
were assumed from ancestors who were cotemporarv with thro 
monarch ; and though we have as yet discovered no older 
authority than Dr Keating for showing that surnames were 
first established in Ireland in his time, I am satisfied that 
authorities which would prove it, existed in the time of Keat- 
ing, for that writer, though a very injudicious critic, was ne- 
vertheless a faithful compiler. Until, however, we discover 
a genuine copy of the edict published by the monarch Brian, 
commanding that the surnames to be borne should be taken 
from the chieftains who flourished in his own time, — if such 
edict were ever promulgated, we must be content to relin- 
quish the prospect of a final decision of this question. At 
the same time it must be conceded that the evidences furnished 
by the authentic annals and pedigrees in behalf of it are very 
strong, and may in themselves be regarded as almost sufficient 
to settle the question. 

It appears, then, from the most authentic annals and pedi- 
grees, that the O'Briens of Thomond took their name from 
the monarch Brian Boru himself, who was killed in the battle 
of Clontarf in the year 1014, and that family names were 
formed either from the names of the chieftains who fought in 
that battle, or from those of their sons or fathers : — thus, the 
O'Mahonys of Desmond are named from Mahon, the son of 
Kian, King of Desmond, who fought in this battle ; the O'Do- 
nohoes' from Donogh, whose father Donnell was the second 
in command over the Eugenian forces in the same battle ; the 
O'Donovans from Donovan, whose son Cathal commanded the 
Hy-Cairbre in the same battle ; the O'Dugans of Fermoy 
from Dugan, whose son Gevenagh commanded the race of 
the Druid Mogh Roth in the same battle ; the O'Faelans or 
Phelans of the Desies from Faolan, whose son Mothla com- 
manded the Desii of Munster in the same memorable battle, 
as were the Mac Murroghs of Leinster from Murrogh, whose 
son Maelmordha, King of Leinster, assisted the Danes against 
the Irish monarch. 

The Mac Carthys of Desmond are named from Carrthach 
(the son of Saerbhreathach), who is mentioned in the Irish 
annals as having fought the battle of Maelkenny, on the river 
Suir, in the year 1043 ; the O'Conors of Connaught from 
Conor or Concovar, who died in the year 971 ; the O'Mal- 
aghlins of Meath, the chiefs of the southern Hy-Niall race, 
from Maelseachlainn or Malachy II, monarch of Ireland, who 
died in the year 1022; the Magillapatrieks or Fitzpatricks of 
Ossory from Gillapatriek, chief of Ossory, who was killed in 
the year 995, &c. &c. 

From these and other evidences furnished by the Irish an- 
nals, it appears certain then that the most distinguished sur- 
names in Ireland were tit en from the names of progenitors who 
flourished in the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century. 
But there are instances to be met with of surnames which had 
been established in the tenth century having been changed to 
others which were called after progenitors who flourished at 
a later period, as O'Malroni of Moylurg, to Mac Dermot, 
and O'Laughlin, head of the northern Hy-Niall, to Mac Laugh- 
lin. There are also instances of minor branches of great fa- 
milies having changed the original prefix O to Mac and Mac 
O, or Mac I, when they had acquired new territories and be- 
come independent families, as O'Brien to Mac I-Brien, and 
Mae Brien in the instances of Mac I-Brien Arra, Mac Brien 
Coonagh, and Mac Brien Aharlagh, ail off-shoots from the 
great family of Thomond ; and O'Neill to Mac I-Neill Boy, 
in the instance of the branch of the great Tyrone family who 
settled in the fourteenth century eastward of the river Bann, 
in the counties of Down and Antrim. 

This is all that we know of the origin of Irish surnames. 
Sir James Ware agrees with Keating and Gratianus Lucius 
that surnames became hereditary in Ireland in the tenth or 
beginning of the eleventh century ; and adds, that they became 
hereditary in England and France about the same period. 

Irish family names or surnames then are formed from the 
genitive case of names of ancestors who flourished in the tenth 
century, and at later periods, by prefixing O, or Mac, as 
O'Neill, Mac Carthy, &c. O literally signifies grandson, ia 
which sense it is still spoken in the province of Ulster ; and in 
a more enlarged sense any male descendant, like the Latin 
ncpos : and Mac literally signifies son, and in a more extended 
sense any male descendant. The former word is translated 
nepos by all the writers of Irish history in the Latin language, 
from Adamnan to Dr O'Conor, and the latter, filius ; from 
which it is clear that it is synonymous with the Welsh prefix 
Map (abbreviated to Ap), and with the Anglo- Norman FUz, 
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■which Home Tooke has proved to be a corruption of the Latin 
filius. Giraldus Cambrensis latinizes the name of the King 
of Leinster, Dermot Mac Murchadh, Dermitius Murchardides, 
from which it mav be clearly perceived that he regarded the 
prefix Mac as equivalent to the Greek patronymic termination 
ides. The only difference therefore to be observed between 
O and Mac in surnames is, that the family who took the pre- 
fix of Mac called themselves after their father, and those who 
took the prefix O formed their surname from the name of 
their grandfather. Ni, meaning daughter, was always pre- 
fixed to names of women, as O and Mac meant male descen- 
dants ; but this usage is now obsolete. 

It is not perhaps an unlikely conjecture that at the period 
when surnames were first ordered to be made hereditary, some 
families went back several generations to select an illustrious 
ancestor on whom to build themselves a name. A most ex- 
traordinary instance of this mode of forming names occurred 
in our own time in Connaught, where John Mageoghegan, 
Esq. of Bunowen Castle, in the west of the county of Galway, 
applied to his Majesty King George IV. for licence to reject 
the name which his ancestors had borne for eight hundred 
years from their ancestor Eochagan, chief of Kinel Fiacha, in 
the now county of Westmeath, in the tenth century, and to take 
a new name from his more ancient and more illustrious an- 
cestor Niall of the Nine Hostages, monarch of Ireland in the 
fourth century. His majesty granted this licence, and the 
son of John Mageoghegan is now called John Augustus O'Neill, 
that is, John Augustus, descendant of Niall of the Nine Hos- 
tages. The other branches of the family of Mageoghegan, how- 
ever, still retain the surname which was established in the reign 
of Brian Boru as the distinguishing appellative of the race of 
Fiacha, the son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, and the ances- 
tor from whom the Mageoghegans had taken their tribe name. 

From the similarity and almost complete identity of the 
meanings affixed to the words O and Mac in surnames, it 
might be expected that they should be popularly considered 
as conferring each the same respectability on the bearer ; 
yet this is far from being the case, for it is popularly believed 
in every part of Ireland that the prefix O was a kind of title 
among the Irish, while Mac is a mark of no distinction what- 
ever, and that any common Irishman may bear the prefix 
Mac, while he must have some claims to gentility of birth be- 
fore he can presume to prefix O to his name. This is univer- 
sally the feeling in the province of Connaught, where the 
gentry of Milesian descent are called O'Conor, O'Flaher- 
tie, O'Malley, &c ; and the peasantry, their collateral rela- 
tives, Connor, Flaherty, Mailey. All this, however, is a po- 
pular error, for the prefix O is in nowise whatever more re- 
spectable than Mac, nor is either the one or the other an index 
to any respectability whatever, inasmuch as every single fa- 
mily of Firbolgic, Milesian, or Danish origin in Ireland, is en- 
titled to bear either O or Mac as the first part of their sur- 
name. It is popularly known that O'Neill was King of Ulster, 
and O'Conor King of Connaught, and hence it is assumed 
that the prefix O is a title of great distinction ; but it is 
never taken into consideration that O'Hallion was the name 
of the Irish Geocaeh or beggar who murdered O'Mul- 
loy of Feara-Keall in the year 1110, or that Mae Car- 
thy was King of Desmond or Mac Murrough was King 
of Leinster 1 It is therefore a positive fact that the prefixes 
O and Mac are of equal import, both meaning male descen- 
dant, and that neither is an indication of any respectability 
whatever, except where the pedigree is proved and the his- 
tory of the family known. To illustrate this by an example : 
The O prefixed to my own name is an index of my descent 
from Donovan, the son of Cathal, Chief of the Hy-Figeinte, 
who was killed by Brian Bora in the year 977 ; but the Mac 
prefixed in the surname Mac Carthy is an indication of higher 
descent, namely, from Carrthach, the great-grandson of Cal- 
laghan Cashel, King of Munster, whose descendants held the 
highest rank in Desmond till the civil wars of 1641. 

It would be now difficult to show how this popular error 
originated, as the meanings of the two prefixes O and Mac 
are so nearly alike. It may, however, have originated in a 
custom which prevailed among the ancient Irish, namely, that, 
for some reason which we cannot now discover, the O was 
never prefixed in any surname derived from art, trade, or 
science, O'Gowan only excepted, the prefix Mac having been 
always used in such "instances, for we never meet O'Saoir, 
O'Baird ; and surnames thus formed, of course never ranked 
as high among the Irish as those which were formed from the 
names of chieftains. 



It may be here also remarked, that the O was never pre- 
fixed to names beginning with the word Giolla. I see no reason 
for this either, but I am positive that it is a fact, for through- 
out the Annals of the Four Masters only one O'Giolla, namely, 
O'Giolla Phadruig, occurs, and that only in one instance, and" I 
have no doubt that this is a mere error of transcription. 

Another strange error prevails in the north of Ireland re- 
specting O and Mac, viz. that every name in the north of Ire- 
land of which Mac forms the first part, is of Scotch origin, 
while those to which the O is prefixed is of Irish origin.; for 
example, that O'Neill and O'Kane are of Irish origin, but 
Mac Loughlin and Mac Closkey of Scotch origin. But it 
happens in these instances that Mae Loughlin is the senior 
branch of the family of O'Neill, and Mae Closkey a most dis- 
tinguished offshoot from that of O'Kane. This error had its 
origin in the fact that the Scotch families very rarely prefixed 
the O (there being only three instances of their having used 
it at all on record), while the Irish used O tenfold more than the 
Mac. This appears from an index to the genealogical books 
of Lecan, and of Duald Mac Firbis, in the MS. library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, in which mention is made of only three 
Scotch surnames beginning with O, while there are upwards 
of two thousand distinct Irish surnames beginning with O, 
and only two hundred beginning with Mac. 

Another strange error is popular among the Irish, and 
those not of the lowest class, namely, that only five Irish fa- 
milies are entitled to have the O prefixed ; but what names 
these five are is by no means agreed upon, some asserting 
that they are O'Neill, O'Donnell, O'Conor, O'Brien, andO'Fla- 
herty ; others that they are O'Neill, O'Donnell, O'Kane, 
O'Dowd, and O'Kelly ; a third party insisting that they are 
O'Brien, O'Sullivan, O'Connell, O'Mahony, and O'Driscoll ; 
while others make up the list in quite a different manner from 
all these, and this according to the part of Ireland in which 
they are located ; and each party is positive that no family 
but the five of their own list has any title to the O. None 
of them would acknowledge that even the O'Melaghlms, 
the heads of the southern Hy Niall race, have any claims to 
this prefix, nor other very distinguished families, who inva- 
riably bore it down to a comparatively late period. On the 
other hand, it is universally admitted that any Irish family 
from Mac Carthy and Mac Murrough, down to Mac Gucken 
and Mac Phaudeen, has full title to the prefix Mac ; and for 
no other reason than because it is believed to have been a 
mark of no distinction whatever among the ancient Irish. 
This error originated in the fact that five families of Irish 
blood were excepted by the English laws from being held as 
mere Irishmen. But of this hereafter. 

There is another error prevalent among the Irish gentry of 
Milesian blood in Ireland (which is the less to be excused, as 
they have ample opportunities of correcting it), namely, that 
the chief or head of the family only was entitled to have the 
O prefixed to his name. This is the grossest error of all, for 
there is not a single passage in the authentic annals or ge- 
nealogical books which even suggests that such a custom ever 
existed amongst the ancient Irish chieftain families, for it is 
an indubitable fact that every member of the family had the 
O prefixed to his surname, as well as the chief himself, but 
a distinction was made between the chief and the members of 
his family, in the following manner : — In all official documents 
the chief used the surname only, as O'Neill, O'Donnell, &c. 
In conversation also the surname only was used, hut the defi- 
nite article was frequently prefixed, as the O'Neill, the O'Brien, 
&c, while in annals and other historical documents in which it 
was found necessary to distinguish a chief from his predeces- 
sors or successors, the chief of a family was designated by 
giving him the family name first, and the christian or baptism 
name after it in parenthesis. But the different members of 
the chiefs family had their christian names always prefixed as 
at the present day. 

I have thus dwelt upon the errors respecting surnames in 
Ireland, from an anxious wish that they should be removed , 
and I trust that it will be believed henceforward that the Mac 
in Irish surnames is fully as respectable as the O, and that, 
instead of five, there are at least two thousand Irish families 
who havefull title to have the O prefixed to their surnames. 



Many men would have more wisdom if they had less wit. 
Women are like gold, which is tender in proportion to its 
purity. 

Excessive sensibility is the foppery of modern refinement. 



